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This  article  aims  to  place  the  celebrated  World  Missionary  Conference 
held  in  Edinburgh  in  June  1910  in  its  Scottish  setting,  and  raises,  and 
seeks  to  answer,  three  apparently  straightforward  questions.  First,  why 
did  the  conference  take  place  where  it  did,  in  Edinburgh?  Second,  what 
measure  of  influence  did  Scots  exert  in  organizing  it?  Third,  what 
impact  did  it  have  on  Scottish  church  life  and  particularly  on 
enthusiasm  for  overseas  missions?  The  third  question  is  necessarily 
rather  harder  to  answer  with  precision  than  the  other  two,  although  the 
present  state  of  research  does  suggest  that  the  answer  is  fairly  clear. 

I:  Why  Edinburgh? 

What  history  remembers  as  the  World  Missionary  Conference  of  1910 
was  originally  planned  as,  and  formally  entitled  “The  Third  Ecumenical 
Missionary  Conference”.  It  followed  two  now  virtually  forgotten 
international  Protestant  missionary  conferences  held  in  London  in  1888 
and  New  York  in  1900,  the  second  of  which  was  officially  entitled  as  an 
“Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions”.^  The  idea  of  holding  a 
third  such  “ecumenical  conference”  was  mooted  as  early  as  1905  in  the 
Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America,  a body  formed  in  1883 
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by  some  twenty-three  American  and  Canadian  missionary  societies: 
Protestant  ecumenical  co-operation  in  mission,  it  should  be  noted, 
predated  1910.  At  some  point  in  1905  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference 
of  North  America  raised  with  the  London  Secretaries’  Association,  an 
informal  body  comprising  the  executive  secretaries  of  all  the  main 
English  missionary  societies,  the  possibility  of  holding  such 
conferences  on  a decennial  basis,  commencing  in  1910.  The  venue  in 
mind  at  this  stage  was,  however,  London,  and  the  preferred  date 
suggested  by  the  London  missionary  secretaries  in  response  was  1915, 
rather  than  1910.^ 

The  origins  of  the  Edinburgh  conference  lie  more  specifically  in 
two  letters  written  in  1906-7  from  the  Rev.  J.  Fairley  Daly,  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Livingstonia  Mission  Committee  of  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  to  Robert  E.  Speer,  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  New  York.  Daly  had  attended  the  New 
York  conference  in  1900  and  his  first  letter  to  Speer,  written  early  in 
January  1906,  though  principally  concerned  with  another  matter,  asked 
incidentally  whether  the  American  mission  boards  had  any  plans  or 
views  regarding  a sequel  to  the  New  York  conference.  Speer  referred 
this  letter  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference, 
held  in  Nashville  in  February  1906.  It  appears  that  the  Conference 
instructed  Speer  to  reply  to  Daly  that  it  would  heartily  welcome  the 
holding  of  a missionary  conference  in  Great  Britain  in  1910.  However, 
the  meeting  also  referred  “all  questions  relating  to  another  Ecumenical 
Conference  on  Foreign  Missions”  to  its  regular  Committee  of 
Arrangements  for  1907.''  At  the  request  of  this  committee,  the  secretary 
of  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference,  W.  H.  Grant,  then  opened 
correspondence  with  various  American  mission  leaders,  informing  them 


^ Cambridge  University  Library,  Bible  Society  archives  [hereafter  CUL], 
BSA/F4,  microfilm  minutes  of  London  Secretaries’  Association,  1893-1924, 
minutes  of  15  November  1905. 

Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America,  Thirteenth  Conference  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  Boards  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  February  27  and  28, 
1906  (New  York,  n.d.  [1906]),  5. 
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that  the  English  missionary  secretaries  had  begun  consideration  of  the 
possibility  of  holding  an  international  missionary  conference  in  Britain 
in  1915,  but  seeking  their  views  on  the  additional  possibility  of  holding 
such  a conference  in  America  in  1910.  The  replies  to  Grant’s  inquiry 
revealed  a considerable  variety  of  opinion,  but  a new  situation  was 
created  when  Speer  received  Daly’s  second  letter,  written  in  response  to 
Speer’s  earlier  letter  of  reply.^ 

Daly’s  second  letter  informed  Speer  that  following  the  receipt  of 
Speer’s  communication,  he  had  convened  a group  of  Scottish 
representatives  of  seven  or  more  missionary  agencies  in  his  Glasgow 
office  in  November  1906  to  discuss  whether  the  projected  sequel  to  the 
New  York  conference,  “the  Third  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference” 
might  be  held  in  Scotland,  and,  if  so,  where,  and  at  what  date.  Although 
the  meeting  declined  to  express  a formal  opinion  on  the  question,  the 
individuals  present  were  all  in  favour  of  the  idea.  Daly  informed  Speer 
that  the  Glasgow  meeting  had  agreed  to  invite  the  various  Scottish 
mission  boards  to  send  three  delegates  each  to  an  official  meeting  in 
Edinburgh  on  29  January  1907  to  consider  the  matter  further.  In  the 
interim  a letter  from  Grant  had  reached  the  Rev.  Dr  George  Robson, 
editor  of  the  United  Free  Church’s  Missionary  Record,  saying  that  the 
Americans  were  thinking  of  holding  a conference  in  America  in  1910, 
and  Robson  had  shared  this  news  with  Daly.  Daly  politely  asked  Speer 
for  more  information  about  this  proposal,  but  told  him  that  “We,  here. 


Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America,  Fourteenth  Conference  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  Boards  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  January  9 and  10,  1907 
(New  York:  Foreign  Missions  Libraiy,  n.d.  [1907],  101-3.  This  source  prints  in  large 
part  the  second  of  Daly’s  letters  to  Speer,  which  are  not  preserved  in  his  letter-book  as 
secretary  of  the  Livingstonia  Committee  for  1909-34  in  the  National  Library  of 
Scotland.  See  J.  F.  Piper,  Jr.,  Robert  E.  Speer:  Prophet  of  the  American  Church 
(Louisville,  2000),  201-2;  also  A.  F.  Walls,  The  Cross-Cultural  Process  in  Christian 
History:  Studies  in  the  Transmission  and  Appropriation  of  Faith  (New  York  and 
Edinburgh,  2002),  53-4. 
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like  the  idea  of  these  conferenees  being  decennial,  and  meeting 
alternately  in  Europe  and  America.”^ 

A further  complication  came  from  Germany.  In  1881  twelve 
German  Protestant  missions  formed  a committee  (known  as  the 
Ausschiiss  der  deutschen  evangelischen  Missionen)  primarily  to  co- 
ordinate their  relations  with  the  German  Colonial  Office,  but  also  to 
organize  a national  German  mission  conference  every  four  years  in 
Bremen.  When  they  heard  of  the  proposal  to  hold  a third  ecumenical 
missionary  conference,  the  leaders  of  the  Ausschuss  favoured  issuing  an 
invitation  for  the  third  ecumenical  missionary  conference  to  be  held  in 
Germany.  A representative  of  the  Ausschuss  attended  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America,  in 
January  1907,  and  informed  the  Conference  of  the  German  proposal, 
while  expressing  willingness  to  give  way  to  the  “brethren  in  Scotland” 
if  they  got  their  invitation  out  first.  The  Conference  thus  found  itself 
with  two  more  or  less  firm  invitations  before  it,  but  in  the  end 
unanimously  agreed  to  endorse  Daly’s  proposal  that  the  third 
ecumenical  conference  should  meet  in  1910  in  Scotland,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  Scottish  mission  leaders  should  secure  the  agreement  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Ausschuss  J The  meeting  also  set  up  a committee  of 
reference  and  counsel  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Presbyterian 
missionary  statesman,  Arthur  Brown,  with  responsibility  to  promote 
international  co-operation  on  missionary  questions,  and  in  particular  to 
conduct  correspondence,  co-operate  with  the  British,  and  perform  any 
necessary  preparatory  work  in  North  America  relating  to  the  proposed 


^ Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America,  Fourteenth  Conference  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  Boards  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  January  9 and  10,  1907 
(New  York,  n.d.  [1907]),  103;  Ecumenical  Centre,  Geneva  [ECG],  Third 
Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  (June  1910),  minutes  of  general  committee,  12 
June  1907,  pp.  3-4;  Piper,  Robert  E.  Speer,  201-2. 

^ Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America,  Fourteenth  Conference  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  Boards  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Januaiy  9 and  10,  1907 
(New  York,  n.d.  [1907],  104-6;  see  World  Missionary  Conference  1910,  Monthly 
News  Sheet,  v (February  1910),  96. 
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ecumenical  conference.^  From  the  outset  John  R.  Mott  (who  was  not 
originally  a member  of  this  committee)  was  determined  that  this  should 
be  a conference  with  a difference,  “a  thorough  unhurried  conference  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Boards  of  North  America  and  Europe”,  and  not 
another  “great  popular  convention”  of  the  kind  held  in  1888  or  1900.^ 
The  meeting  of  delegates  of  Scottish  mission  boards  took  place  in 
Edinburgh  on  29  January  1907,  when  thirty-seven  delegates 
representing  twenty  mission  agencies  were  present.  At  this  meeting  a 
letter  was  read  indicating  the  support  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
Conference  of  North  America  for  the  idea  of  holding  the  next 
conference  in  Scotland. In  the  light  of  this  letter,  the  Scottish 
representatives  at  their  meeting  on  29  January  1907  accordingly  agreed 
formally  to  invite  the  “Third  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference”  to 
meet  in  Edinburgh  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  in  June  1910.  A list  of  sixty-three  British  and  Irish  foreign 
missionary  societies  was  drawn  up,  which  were  to  be  asked  by  printed 
circular  letter  to  nominate  delegates  to  attend  a meeting  to  constitute  a 
general  committee  to  issue  invitations  and  plan  the  conference."  When 
copies  of  this  circular  letter  reached  the  secretaries  of  the  English 
societies  in  March,  there  was  consternation,  in  the  words  of  the  minutes 
of  the  London  Secretaries’  Association,  that  the  matter  had  “advanced 


C.  H.  Hopkins,  John  R.  Mott  1865-1955:  a biography  (Grand  Rapids,  1979), 
343,  ECG,  Third  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  (June  1910),  minutes  of 
general  committee,  10  October  1907,  pp.  13-14;  the  Burke  Library  archives  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  World  Missionary  Conference,  1910, 
MRL  12,  series  1 [hereafter  UTS],  box  24,  folder  12,  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  . . . presented  to  the  Conference  of 
Foreign  Mission  Boards,  New  York,  January  14,  1909,  p.  3. 

’ Hopkins,  Jo/7/7  A Mo//,  343. 

ECG,  Third  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  (June  1910),  minutes  of 
general  committee,  12  June  1907,  p.  4;  UTS,  box  24,  folder  12,  Report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  ...  presented  to  the 
Conference  of  Foreign  Mission  Boards,  January  14,  1909,  p.  2. 

ECG,  Third  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  (June  1910),  minutes  of 
general  committee,  12  June  1907,  pp.  4-5. 
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so  far  without  any  preliminary  communication  with  this  Association,  or, 
so  far  as  was  known,  with  any  leading  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  in 
London.”  The  acting  secretary  of  the  Association  was  asked  to  make 
enquiries  and  to  refer  to  the  1905  correspondence  with  Grant  expressing 
preference  for  a 1915  date.'^  By  their  April  meeting,  however,  the 
English  society  secretaries  had  calmed  down  sufficiently  to  regard  the 
idea  of  holding  the  conference  in  1910  as  “an  open  question”  until  the 
promised  delegates’  meeting.'^ 

The  “general  committee”  met  for  the  first  time  on  12  June  1907  at 
22  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh.  Thirty-four  delegates  from  Scottish  and 
English  missions  attended  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  of  Succoth,  owner  of  the  Garscube  landed  estate  near 
Glasgow  and  a well-known  lawyer,  philanthropist  and  evangelist.''* 
Although  most  of  the  major  English  societies  were  represented,  their 
representatives  were  mostly  their  Scottish  agents;  no  senior  secretary  of 
a London-based  society  was  present.  The  meeting  reconsidered  the  date 
for  the  conference,  settled  on  “the  latter  half  of  1910”,  established 
procedures  for  the  appointment  of  an  executive  committee,  and 
appointed  two  Scotsmen  as  conference  secretaries  - the  Rev.  James 
Buchanan,  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Mission,  and 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Blair  Wann  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Foreign 
Mission.'^  Buchanan,  who  had  been  appointed  Foreign  Mission 
Secretary  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  1881,  was  now  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age.  Wann  had  served  in  India  as  a higher  educational 


CUL,  BSA/F4,  microfilm  minutes  of  London  Secretaries’  Association,  1893- 
1924,  minutes  of  20  March  1907. 

CUL,  BSA/F4,  microfilm  minutes  of  London  Secretaries’  Association.  1893- 
1 924,  minutes  of  1 7 April  1 907. 

On  Campbell  see  http://www.theglasgowstorv.com/image.php?inum=TGS AOS  1 60 
and  http://www.nahste.ac.uk/cgi-bin/view  isad.pl?id=GB-0248-DC-080&view=basic 
(accessed  25  May  2011). 
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missionary  from  1886,  becoming  principal  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
College  in  Calcutta  in  1904.'^ 

It  was  thus  far  from  a foregone  conclusion  that  the  conference 
should  be  held  in  Edinburgh,  or  even  that  it  should  take  place  in  1910.  If 
the  English  proposal  of  holding  the  conference  in  London  in  1915  had 
won  the  day,  it  may  be  safely  deduced  that  the  First  World  War  would 
have  prevented  the  conference  from  happening,  and  the  course  of  world 
Christian  history  in  the  twentieth  century  would  have  been  significantly 
different. 

II:  What  measure  of  influence  did  Scots  exert  in  organizing  the 
conference? 

The  planning  of  a conference  which,  like  its  predecessor  in  New  York, 
was  to  be  designated  as  “ecumenical”  in  the  sense  that  it  purported  to 
include  the  whole  human  race  in  its  scope,  had  now  been  assumed  by  a 
select  band  of  senior  Scottish  churchmen.  The  general  committee  met 
for  a second  time  on  10  October  1907  in  Edinburgh.  It  appointed  an 
executive  committee  and  various  special  committees:  a finance 
committee,  publication  and  press  committee,  programme  committee, 
and  women’s  committee.  In  every  case  Scots  or  those  resident  in 
Scotland  were  in  the  majority:  by  17  to  12  in  the  case  of  the  executive 
committee.  Most  of  those  present  were  venerable  gentlemen  in  their 
seventies  or  even  eighties.  But  one  of  those  in  attendance,  and  a 
member  of  the  17-strong  Scottish  contingent  on  the  executive 
committee,  was  celebrating  his  thirty-third  birthday  that  very  day.  His 


The  Fasti  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  1900-1929,  ed.  J.  A.  Lamb 
(Edinburgh  and  London,  1956),  571;  H.  Scott,  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Scoticanae,  new 
edition,  8 vols.  (Edinburgh,  1915-50),  iv,  264-5,  and  vii,  710;  A.  B.  Wann,  The 
Message  of  Christ  to  India:  with  a Memoir  and  Appreciations  of  the  Author,  ed.  J. 
Morrison  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1925),  xii-xxii. 

ECG,  Third  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  (June  1910),  minutes  of 
general  committee,  10  October  1907,  pp.  8-9. 
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name  was  Joseph  Houldsworth  Oldham.'^  “Joe”  Oldham  was  born  in 
India  in  1874,  the  son  of  George  Wingate  Oldham,  an  engineer  in  the 
service  of  the  Indian  army,  and  Eliza  Houldsworth,  who  came  from  a 
Scottish  Episcopal  family  in  Glasgow.  George  Wingate  Oldham  was 
born  in  Dublin  to  an  English  father  and  a Scottish  mother.  Joe  Oldham 
spent  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life  in  India  before  returning  with  his 
parents  to  settle  in  Crieff.  He  was  educated  at  Morrison’s  Academy  in 
Crieff,  and  then,  following  his  mother’s  death  and  the  family’s  move  to 
Edinburgh  in  1 890,  at  Edinburgh  Academy.  After  undergraduate  studies 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  intimately  involved  in  the 
frenetically  evangelical  ecumenism  of  the  Oxford  Inter-Collegiate 
Christian  Union,  Oldham  returned  to  his  native  India  in  1897  as  a 
missionary  of  the  YMCA.  After  only  three  and  a half  years  of  student 
work  in  Lahore,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Scotland  by  ill  health. 
Oldham  then  undertook  theological  studies  at  New  College,  Edinburgh, 
and  then  in  Halle  under  the  father  of  German  missiology,  Gustav 
Wameck.  Oldham,  though  he  had  a good  deal  of  Scottish  blood  in  his 
veins,  and  had  received  his  secondary  education  in  Scotland,  was  a man 
whose  Christian  horizons  were  ecumenical  and  international  in  scope. 
Paradoxically,  his  most  significant  contribution  to  the  planning  of  the 
conference  may  have  been  the  steps  that  he  took  to  ensure  that  it  would 
not  be  in  the  hands  of  Scots  alone. 

In  1908  Oldham  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  newly-formed 
Mission  Study  Council  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  a body 
established  to  promote  mission  education  in  the  United  Free  Church.  It 
was  in  this  representative  capacity  that  he  found  himself  elected  to  the 
general  committee  charged  with  planning  the  Edinburgh  conference, 
“though  very  junior  in  age  to  all  my  colleagues”.'^  The  chaimian  of  the 
Council  and  the  person  responsible  for  Oldham’s  nomination  to  the 
executive  committee  was  Dr  George  Robson;  the  Council’s  otftce  was 


The  indispensable  source  for  Oldham’s  life  is  K.  W.  Clements,  Faith  on  the 
Frontier:  a Life  of  J.H.  Oldham  (Edinburgh  and  Geneva,  1999). 

J.  H.  Oldham,  “Rellections  on  Edinburgh,  1910”,  Religion  and  Life,  xxix 
(1960),  329. 
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at  Windsor  Buildings,  100  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  Robson,  the 
Princes  Street  office,  and  above  all  Oldham  himself,  were  each  to  play 
their  part  in  the  history  of  the  World  Missionary  Conference. 

Oldham  recalled  in  later  life  that  he  was  dismayed  at  finding  the 
preparations  for  a supposedly  international  conference  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  what  was  in  practice  almost  exclusively  a Scottish  committee, 
“consisting  largely  of  fossils”,  as  he  unkindly  put  it.  As  much  the  most 
junior  member  of  the  general  committee,  he  therefore  got  Robson  to 
move  a motion,  which  he  seconded,  that  future  meetings  of  the 
committee  should  be  held  in  York  to  give  Londoners  a better  chance  of 
attending  (the  railway  journey  from  London  to  Edinburgh  at  that  time 
routinely  took  a forbidding  eight  and  a half  hours).  The  motion  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated,  but  Robson  encouraged  Oldham  by  saying 
that  “we  have  not  seen  the  end  of  this  yef ’,  and  Oldham  responded  by 
proposing  that  they  consult  John  Mott  about  the  plans  for  the  Edinburgh 
conference  at  the  forthcoming  quadrennial  convention  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement,  due  to  take  place  in  Liverpool  in  January  1908  — 
a proposal  that  was  to  prove  crucial  in  broadening  the  base  of  the 
conference.^®  The  October  1907  meeting  did,  however,  take  one 
decision  that  was  to  prove  significant  in  loosening  the  grip  that  Scottish 
ecclesiastics  had  established  on  the  early  stages  of  the  conference 
planning;  all  members  of  the  general,  executive  and  special  committees 
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New  College,  Edinburgh  [NCE],  Oldham  papers,  box  10,  folder  9,  Oldham  to 
Bliss,  11  September  1962;  Oldham,  “Reflections  on  Edinburgh,  1910”,  329-30; 
Clements,  Faith  on  the  Frontier,  75.  Oldham  gave  two  mutually  contradictory 
accounts  of  this  meeting.  In  his  1960  “Reflections”  he  wrote  that  the  motion  was  put 
at  the  next  meeting”  after  his  election,  i.e.  at  the  general  committee  on  13  February 
1908,  and  that  it  was  defeated  by  about  40  votes  to  2.  In  his  1962  letter  he  dates  the 
meeting  as  taking  place  in  1907,  and  gives  the  voting  figures  as  46  (though  he  is  not 
certain  about  that  figure)  to  2.  There  is  no  record  of  this  motion  in  the  minutes  of 
either  meeting,  and  the  attendance  was  only  34  persons  on  10  October  1907  and  25 
persons  on  13  February  1908.  Since  Oldham  suggested  to  Robson  that  they  should 
raise  the  matter  with  Mott  at  the  forthcoming  Liverpool  convention,  the  10  October 
1 907  date  must  be  the  correct  one. 
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resident  in  England  were  constituted  as  an  English  local  committee,  and 
John  H.  Ritson,  Methodist  minister,  Bible  Society  secretary,  and  also 
secretary  of  the  London  Secretaries’  Association,  was  appointed  as  its 
convener?'  Ritson,  whose  role  in  the  Association  gave  him  unrivalled 
access  to  the  secretaries  of  all  the  London-based  missionary  societies, 
accepted  his  commission  with  enthusiasm  on  5 November.  A chemistry 
graduate  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  a former  tutor  at  Didsbury 
College  in  Manchester,  he  was  to  play  a role  in  preparing  the  ground  for 
the  Edinburgh  conference  that  was  eclipsed  only  by  Oldham  and  Mott.^^ 
The  nature  of  the  Edinburgh  conference  as  a working  conference 
devoted  to  the  serious  analysis  of  reports  written  in  advance  by 
carefully  selected  study  commissions  was  decided  at  the  third  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  held  in  Edinburgh  on  13  February  1908.  The 
decision  reflected  the  views  of  Mott,  Robson,  and  Oldham,  but  also  of  J. 
Fairley  Daley  and  Duncan  M’Laren  of  the  United  Free  Church  Foreign 
Mission  Committee,  as  well  as  some  senior  English  missionary  society 
officials.  Oldham  and  Robson  made  further  progress  in  broadening  the 
international  basis  of  the  conference  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  on  12  March,  which  took  place,  significantly,  in 
York.^^  For  the  first  time,  equal  numbers  of  Scots  and  English  were  in 
attendance  (six  of  each).  The  committee  agreed  to  allocate  the  ten 
British  places  in  the  forthcoming  international  committee  meeting  (to 
take  place  in  mid-July)  in  the  ratio  of  six  to  four  in  favour  of  the 
English,  thus  leaving  the  Scots  with  only  four  representatives  out  of  a 
total  of  eighteen.  Oldham’s  father-in-law.  Sir  Andrew  Fraser,  the 


ECG,  Third  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  (June  1910),  minutes  of 
general  committee,  10  October  1907,  p.  13. 

ECG,  Third  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  (June  1910),  minutes  ot 
executive  committee,  12  December  1907,  p.  5.  On  Ritson  see  his  autobiography. 
The  World  is  Our  Parish  (London,  1939);  J.  M.  Roe,  A Histoiy  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  1905—1954  (London,  1965),  32-7;  and  CUL,  BSA  F4/3/1,  fos. 
99-100,  Ritson  to  Oldham,  28  September  1909. 

This  paragraph  is  based  on  ECG,  Third  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference 
(June  1910),  minutes  of  executive  committee,  12  March  1908,  pp.  12-15. 
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lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal,  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  three  vice- 
presidents  of  the  conference  in  place  of  another  Scotsman,  Lord 
Overtoun,  for  long  the  bank-roller  of  the  Livingstonia  Mission,  who  had 
died  in  February.^"* 

In  the  wake  of  the  York  meeting,  the  locus  of  planning  for  the  1910 
conference  shifted  perceptibly.  Edinburgh  was  still  the  seat  of  the 
conference  secretaries,  but  now  they  had  to  communicate  regularly  with 
London.  Goaded  by  Ritson,  the  London  Secretaries’  Association,  which 
had  studiously  ignored  the  subject  of  the  conference  between  April 
1907  and  February  1908,  sparked  back  into  life  and  took  steps  to 
appoint  the  permitted  number  of  English  representatives  on  the 
forthcoming  international  committee:  six  heavyweights  were  elected  at 
a meeting  held  at  Bible  House  on  30  March:  Ritson  himself,  R.  W. 
Thompson  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  W.  H.  Findlay  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  Prebendary  H.  E.  Fox  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  C.  E.  Wilson  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
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Society,  and  Tissington  Tatlow  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement. 
Ritson  began  to  correspond  regularly  with  Buchanan  in  Edinburgh. 
Progress  was  still  far  from  smooth.  A meeting  of  Scottish  and  English 
representatives  was  planned  in  York  on  10  April  to  prepare  for  the 
forthcoming  conference  international  committee,  but  poor 
communications  between  Edinburgh  and  London  meant  that  only 
Thompson  and  Fox  turned  up  from  the  English  side,  and  the  meeting 
accomplished  little.^^ 

The  shift  of  power  away  from  Edinburgh  was  confirmed  at  the 
residential  meeting  of  the  international  committee  held  at  Wycliffe  Hall, 


The  other  two  Vice-Presidents  were  Sir  John  Kennaway  of  the  CMS  and  Lord 
Reay,  formerly  Governor  of  Bombay  and  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

CUL,  BSA/F4,  CUL,  BSA/F4,  microfilm  minutes  of  London  Secretaries’ 
Association,  1893-1924,  minutes  of  19  February  and  18  March  1908;  and 
BSA/F4/3/1,  fos.  1-2,  John  H.  Ritson  to  James  Buchanan  and  W.  H.  Findlay,  30 
March  1908. 

CUL,  BSA/F4/3/1,  fo.  14,  Ritson  to  J.  R.  Hill,  13  April  1908;  and  fo.  20, 
Ritson  to  C.  E.  Wilson,  29  April  1908. 
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Oxford,  in  July  1908.  The  pleas  of  J.  H.  Ritson  to  Ralph  Wardlaw 
Thompson  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  most  senior  of  the 
British  missionary  society  secretaries,  when  he  indicated  that  he  could 
not  be  present  for  the  whole  of  the  Oxford  meeting,  are  revealing:  “1  am 
very  anxious  that  our  American  friends  should  not  unduly  predominate, 
and  we  cannot  well  spare  our  strongest  representative  for  England.  Give 
us,  therefore,  all  the  time  you  possibly  can.”  “1  am  not  afraid  of  the 
Conference  being  captured  by  the  Scotch”,  Ritson  confessed  to 
Thompson;  “1  fear  our  American  friends  more  than  them”.^^  The 
juxtaposition  between  Scottish  and  English  influence  that  had  appeared 
so  sharp  in  the  initial  stages  of  planning  now  appeared  of  secondary 
importance.  From  now  on,  the  tussle  between  British  and  American 
perspectives  on  church  and  mission  was  to  be  the  primary  axis  on  which 
debate  and  policy  would  turn. 

A further  problem  arose  when  news  came  on  8 July,  less  than  a week 
before  the  start  of  the  Wycliffe  Hall  meeting,  that  the  ageing  James 
Buchanan  was  seriously  ill  and  unable  to  take  part.  This  unfortunate 
development  proved  pivotal  for  the  course  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 
The  other  conference  secretary,  Andrew  Wann,  had  already  laid  down  his 
office  in  order  to  take  up  a post  as  principal  of  the  newly  united  Scottish 
Churches’  College  in  Calcutta.  George  Robson  had  originally  nominated 
Oldham  as  one  of  the  four  allotted  Scottish  representatives  on  the 
international  committee,  but  he  had  lost  his  place  to  another  more  senior 
delegate.^^  With  just  two  days  to  go  before  the  Oxford  meeting  began, 
Oldham  was  drafted  in  as  an  emergency  measure  to  serve  as  secretary  of 


CUL,  BSA/F4/3/1,  fos.  47  and  57,  Ritson  to  Thompson,  29  June  and  8 July 
1908. 

CUL,  BSA/F4/3/1,  fos.  55  and  64,  Ritson  to  Findlay,  8 July  1908;  Ritson  to  W. 
Valentine,  1 1 July  1908. 

Oldham  in  NCE,  Oldham  papers,  box  10,  folder  9,  Oldham  to  Kathleen  Bliss. 
1 1 September  1962,  cited  in  Clements,  Faith  on  the  Frontier,  77,  says  that  this  was 
Dugald  Mackichan,  but  he  is  not  listed  as  present  in  the  minutes  of  the  international 
committee:  the  rival  candidate  may  have  been  W.  H.  Rankine  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 
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the  meeting  in  Buchanan’s  place.  Joe  Oldham  thus  took  his  place  as  one 
of  the  nineteen  members  of  the  international  committee  who  assembled  at 
Wycliffe  Hall  on  14  July:  there  were  in  all  five  North  Americans 
(including  one  Canadian),  five  Scots,  six  English,  and  three  from 
continental  Europe.^**  Duncan  M’Laren  as  joint  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  was  elected  chairman.  Oldham’s  memory  in  old  age  deceived 
him  into  thinking  that  at  the  Oxford  meeting  John  Mott  had  been 
unanimously  elected  as  chairman  of  the  committee.  In  fact  Mott  was 
given  no  official  leadership  status  in  the  conference  itself  until  as  late  as 
January  1910;  his  dominance  of  the  sessions  when  the  conference 
assembled,  coupled  with  his  undoubted  unofficial  leadership  at  Oxford, 
mis-led  Oldham  into  recollecting  that  he  had  chaired  the  crucial  planning 
meeting.  It  was  a Scotsman  who  chaired  the  proceedings  at  Wycliffe  Hall, 
but  hindsight  may  not  have  erred  in  its  memory  that  it  was  an  American 
hand  that  had  steered  the  decisions  that  shaped  the  character  of  the 
coming  conference. 

Not  the  least  of  these  decisions  related  to  Oldham  himself  The 
meeting  agreed  to  appoint  Joe  Oldham  to  the  salaried  post  of  secretary 
to  the  new  central  advisory  committee  of  the  conference,  plus  acting 
secretary  (during  Buchanan’s  illness)  to  the  executive  and  general 
committees,  for  the  period  of  two  years  until  the  conference  took 

The  nineteen  were:  James  L.  Barton  (Boston),  John  R.  Mott  (New  York),  Silas 
McBee  (New  York),  Norman  Tucker  (Toronto),  Arthur  Brown  (New  York),  W.  H. 
Rankine  (Glasgow),  George  Robson  (Edinburgh),  J.  Fairley  Daly  (Glasgow), 
Duncan  M’Laren  (Edinburgh),  F.  Frohnmeyer  (Basel),  J.  Richter  (Schwanebeck, 
Belzig,  Germany),  Karl  Fries  (Stockholm),  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  W.  H.  Findlay, 
J.  H.  Ritson,  H.  E.  Fox,  T.  Tatlow,  C.  E.  Wilson  (all  London),  and  J.  H.  Oldham 
(Edinburgh). 

EGG,  Third  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  (June  1910),  minutes  of 
international  committee,  14-20  July  1908,  2.  For  Oldham’s  inaccurate  recollection 
see  NCE,  Oldham  papers,  box  10,  folder  9,  Oldham  to  Kathleen  Bliss,  11 
September  1962. 
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ECG,  World  Missionary  Conference  (1910),  minutes  of  executive  committee, 

1 April  1910,  p.  71,  approval  of  minutes  of  international  committee  held  on  29 
January  1910. 
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place.  Of  all  the  decisions  made  at  Oxford,  this  was  perhaps  the  most 
prescient,  and  one  which  had  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  previous 
missionary  conferences.  In  the  event,  Buchanan  proved  to  be  a dying 
man,  and  resigned  his  post  as  conference  secretary  on  1 1 September,  so 
that  Oldham  became  full  secretary  of  the  executive  and  general 
committees  as  well.^"^  Early  in  1909  Oldham’s  escalating  work-load 
required  the  recruitment  of  an  assistant  conference  secretary,  Kenneth 
Maclennan,  who  was  seconded  from  the  Scottish  branch  of  the 
Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement.  Oldham  and  Maclennan  were  assisted 
by  a growing  army  of  typists  and  clerks;  for  the  period  from  the  spring 
of  1909  to  the  spring  of  1910  the  total  staff  complement  of  the 
conference  office  was  between  twenty  and  thirty  people.  To 
accommodate  this  workforce,  the  conference  office  at  100  Princes 
Street  (now  the  home  of  the  Royal  Overseas  League)  had  to  expand 
from  its  original  two  rooms  to  an  eventual  seven,  and  eventually  three 
further  offices  were  taken  in  an  adjacent  building.  It  was  the  two 
Scotsmen,  Oldham  and  Maclennan,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  work  of 
organizing  the  conference.  The  irony,  however,  is  that  they  were 
working  to  implement  an  agenda  that  represented  the  substantial  capture 
of  the  planning  initiative  by  English  and  Americans,  and  the 
marginalisation  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  ministers  who  had 
successfully  bid  for  the  conference  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh. 

Ill:  What  was  the  impact  of  the  World  Missionary  Conference  in 
Scotland? 

Although  the  centenary  of  Edinburgh  1910  has  spawned  a good  deal  of 
missiological  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  conference,  the  historian’s 
question  of  how  much  influence,  if  any,  the  event  exerted  in  stimulating 


ECG,  Third  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  (June  1910),  minutes  of 
international  committee,  14-20  July  1908,  p.  8. 

ECG,  World  Missionary  Conference  (1910),  minutes  of  executive  committee, 
23  September  1908,  p.  18.  Buchanan  died  on  24  September  1908. 

World  Missionary  Conference  1910,  Monthly  News  Sheet,  vii  (April  1910), 
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Scottish  (or  indeed,  English)  Christian  enthusiasm  and  hence  funding 
for  the  missionary  enterprise  has  not  been  given  serious  attention.  A 
1977  University  of  Edinburgh  Ph.D.  thesis  by  Derek  Dow  on  domestic 
response  and  reaction  to  the  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  principal 
Scottish  Presbyterian  churches  between  1873  and  1929  did  not  address 
the  question.  However,  Dow’s  general  verdict  that  by  1920  the  majority 
of  congregations  in  both  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  showed  “little  or  no  improvement”  on  the  very 
modest  per  capita  levels  of  missionary  giving  evident  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  century  (on  average  less  than  one  half-penny  a week  per 
member)  implies  that  the  conference  had  no  lasting  effect  on  popular 
support  for  overseas  missions.  “Foreign  missions”,  concludes  Dow, 
“were  never  fully  acclaimed  within  the  Scottish  Churches”.^^  Esther 
Breitenbach’s  recent  study  of  the  impact  of  foreign  missions  on  Scottish 
society  in  the  period  from  the  1790s  to  1914  touches  on  the  subject, 
suggesting  that,  for  all  the  razzmatazz  and  publicity  which  attended  the 
conference,  its  impact  on  Scotland  as  a whole  was  less  significant  than 
the  centennial  commemorations  of  the  birth  of  David  Livingstone, 
which  took  place  in  1913.^^ 

Many  years  ago,  Andrew  Ross  published  an  article  questioning  the 
received  wisdom  that  the  post-Livingstone  and  high  imperial  period 
from  1874  to  1914  marked  “the  golden  era”  of  Scottish  missionary 
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concern.  Ross’s  article  made  one  passing  reference  to  the  conference, 
noting  that  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1912,  “only  two  years  after  the 
seminal  World  Missionary  Conference”,  stated  that  fifteen  new 


D.  a.  Dow,  “Domestic  Response  and  Reaction  to  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Enterprises  of  the  Principal  Scottish  Presbyterian  Churches,  1873-1929” 
(University  of  Edinburgh  Ph.D.  thesis,  2 vols.,  1977),  i,  256-7. 

Ibid.,  i,  59. 
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E.  Breitenbach,  Empire  and  Scottish  Society:  The  Impact  of  Foreign  Missions 
at  Home,  c.  1 790-  c.  1914  (Edinburgh,  2009),  159. 

A.  C.  Ross,  “Scottish  Missionary  Concern,  1874-1914:  a Golden  Era?”, 
Scottish  Historical  Review,  li  ( 1 972),  52-72. 
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missionary  appointments  were  needed  simply  to  maintain  the  existing 
level  of  work  without  any  consideration  of  plans  for  expansion.  The 
report  observed  that  only  two  new  missionary  appointments  had  been 
made  since  the  previous  Assembly,  and  that  other  vacancies  had  arisen 
for  which  no  suitable  candidates  were  forthcoming.  The  Foreign 
Mission  Committee  accordingly  took  the  unprecedented  step  of  asking 
the  Assembly  for  authority  to  recruit  candidates  from  Presbyterian 
churches  in  other  parts  of  the  world."^°  Ross  also  presented  statistics  for 
the  voluntary  income  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Committee  during  the 
period  that  suggest  that  the  Edinburgh  conference  had  little  or  no  effect 
in  stimulating  support  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  overseas  missions. 
The  level  of  parish  collections  for  missions  and  income  from  local 
missionary  associations  remained  more  or  less  static  during  the  ten 
years  from  1905  to  1914.  With  the  exception  of  1912,  which  happened 
to  be  a good  year  for  legacies,  the  level  of  aggregate  voluntary  income 
showed  no  discernible  upward  trend  that  could  be  attributed  to  the  1910 
conference:"^' 


Table  1:  Voluntary  income  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  1905-14 


Year 

Collections 

Associations 

Legacies 

Total 

1905 

10,237 

13,969 

3,774 

27,970 

1906 

10,795 

13,676 

4,441 

30,912 

1907 

10,196 

13,402 

6,044 

29,642 

1908 

12,438 

16,651 

13,779 

42,868 

1909 

10,983 

14,357 

12,442 

37,782 

1910 

11,171 

14,614 

6,442 

32,227 

1911 

10,887 

16,548 

9,603 

37,028 

1912 

10,895 

13,609 

24,543 

49,035 

1913 

11,189 

15,485 

3,123 

29,797 

1914 

11,112 

15,029 

6,559 

32,700 

Ross,  “Scottish  Missionary  Concern”,  67-8,  citing  Reports  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1912,  83. 

""  Ross,  “Scottish  Missionary  Concern”,  71-2. 
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Ross’s  article  was  largely  confined  to  an  analysis  of  evidence  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  particular  its  flagship  Blantyre  mission  in 
central  Africa  (Malawi).  The  leading  Blantyre  missionary,  Dr 
Alexander  Hetherwick,  was  back  in  Scotland  on  furlough  from  May 
1911  to  February  1912,  and  the  impressions  he  formed  during  a 
punishing  schedule  of  deputation  engagements,  of  the  general  failure  of 
the  conference  to  expand  the  constituency  of  missionary  enthusiasts 
among  the  Scottish  Christian  public  as  a whole  confirm  Ross’s 
argument.  Fletherwick  wrote  an  article,  “Furlough  impressions”,  for  the 
May  1912  issue  of  Life  and  Work  in  British  Central  Africa,  which  posed 
the  question  of  how  far  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  conference  had 
“reached  down  into  the  heart  of  the  Churches’  life  and  work”.  The 
answer  was  singularly  depressing: 

Hope  received  a chill  at  once.  The  meagre  attendance  at  the 
reception  of  the  missionaries  on  the  evening  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
day  in  the  General  Assembly  did  not  betoken  great  things  to  follow. 
The  hall  was  no  more  than  half  full  and  the  audience  was  not 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ...  the  interest  of  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  Church  had  not  been  roused  by  the 
Conference  of  1910.  If  it  had,  those  benches  would  have  been  full."^^ 

Hetherwick’s  biographer,  W.  P.  Livingstone,  draws  on  this  article  but 
also  makes  it  clear  that  Hetherwick  found  the  same  dearth  of  missionary 
fervour  on  his  deputation  journeys  to  parishes  throughout  Scotland: 

Dr.  Hetherwick  was  curious  to  know  what  effect  the  Edinburgh 
meeting  had  left  on  the  missionary  life  of  the  Church.  For  eight 
months  during  his  furlough  he  travelled  up  and  down  Scotland  and 
at  the  end  he  confessed  he  was  chilled.  The  Conference  had 
deepened  the  interest  of  those  already  devoted  to  missions,  but  it 
had  not  touched  the  mass  of  the  members.  Neither,  he  discovered  to 

Life  and  Work  in  British  Central  Africa  (March-May  1912),  8.  1 owe  this 
reference  to  the  Rev.  Iain  Forbes. 
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his  sorrow,  had  the  ministers  and  elders  been  affected;  they  were 
apathetic  on  the  whole  subject."*^ 

Interest  within  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  foreign  missions  had,  of  course, 
been  severely  impacted  by  the  Disruption  of  1843,  which  had  resulted  in 
the  transfer  of  almost  all  of  the  Church’s  serving  missionaries,  and  many 
of  its  most  generous  donors,  into  the  Free  Church.'^'^  Seventy  years  later. 
Church  of  Scotland  congregations  still  lagged  behind  those  of  the  United 
Free  Church  in  the  level  of  their  enthusiasm  for  the  mission  enterprise. 
The  enduring  strength  after  the  1900  Union  of  the  historic  connections 
established  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  with  Calabar  or  South 
Africa,  had  no  parallel  within  the  Church  of  Scotland.'^^  Free  Church 
enthusiasm  for  overseas  missions  was,  however,  not  necessarily  matched 
by  high  levels  of  financial  contributions  (though  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  Disruption  it  actually  was),^^  since  a voluntary  church 
faced  the  primary  burden  of  paying  its  own  ministers  and  maintaining  its 
own  church  buildings.  Indeed,  evidence  from  the  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  in  the  years  following  1910  points  to  a similarly  depressing 
conclusion  to  that  suggested  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  data.  The  level  of 
congregational  missionary  collections  remained  broadly  static  throughout 
the  ten-year  period  from  1905  to  1914,  whilst  one-off  donations  showed  a 


W.  P.  Livingstone,  A Prince  of  Missionaries:  The  Rev.  Alexander  Hethei-wick 
C.B.E.,  D.D.,  M.A.  (London,  n.d.),  143.  Some  idea  of  Hetherwick’s  heavy  schedule 
of  deputation  engagements  can  be  gleaned  from  the  letters  addressed  to  him  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Mission  Committee  in  NLS,  MSS 
7556-7558. 

E.  G.  K.  Hewat,  Vision  and  Achievement:  A Histoiy  of  the  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Churches  United  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  1796—1956  (Edinburgh  and  London, 
1960),  38;  A.  F.  Walls,  “Missions  and  Scottish  church  development”,  in  Dictionaiy 
of  Scottish  Church  History’  & Theology’,  ed.  N.  M.  de  S.  Cameron  et  al.  (Edinburgh. 
1993),  572,  mentions  one  female  missionary  who  remained  within  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

For  the  uniquely  high  level  of  per  capita  missionary  giving  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  see  Walls,  “Missions  and  Scottish  church  development”,  572. 

Hewat,  Vision  and  Achievement,  38-9. 
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noticeable  decline  in  the  five  years  from  1910  to  1914  in  comparison  with 
the  previous  five  years.  The  figures  for  legacy  income  also  tend  to 
suggest  that  the  conference  failed  to  encourage  the  most  elderly  members 
of  the  United  Free  Church  to  alter  their  wills  to  make  more  adequate 
provision  for  the  Church’s  foreign  missions."^^ 


Table  2:  Voluntary  Income  of  the 

United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  1905-14 


Year 

Congregational  contributions, 
inch  special  objects 

Donations 

Legacies 

Total 

1905 

37,480 

10,912 

6,206 

54,598 

1906 

37,285 

12,354 

13,545 

63,183 

1907 

36,264 

8,018 

13,153 

57,435 

1908 

36,055 

6,700 

9,772 

52,527 

1909 

36,066 

8,615 

31,623 

76,304 

1910 

36,444 

7,624 

31,516 

75,584 

1911 

38,846 

7,656 

22,411 

68,912 

1912 

38,641 

6,574 

14,497 

59,712 

1913 

38,999 

6,172 

11,002 

56,173 

1914 

38,417 

6,465 

15,797 

60,679 

The  minutes  surveying  the  annual  returns  for  the  year  1910  recorded 
that  thirty-five  presbyteries  decreased  their  level  of  missionary  giving 
from  1909  to  1910,  as  compared  with  twenty-nine  presbyteries  where 
giving  had  increased.'^^  In  the  following  year,  the  picture  was  rather 
more  encouraging,  with  forty-five  presbyteries  reporting  an  increase 
from  1910  to  1911,  while  nineteen  showed  a decrease.  Whether  the 
slight  upturn  in  congregational  contributions  after  1910  is  attributable  to 
the  impact  of  the  conference  is,  however,  debatable;  Edinburgh 
presbytery,  whose  members  had  had  more  opportunity  than  any  others 
to  attend  the  ancillary  public  meetings  associated  with  the  conference. 


United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  Minutes  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee 
1905-14. 

United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  Minutes  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee, 
28  February  1911,410. 
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recorded  one  of  the  lowest  levels  of  increase,  of  less  than  5 per  cent, 
whilst  in  Linlithgow  and  Dalkeith  presbyteries  the  level  of  contributions 
actually  fell  from  1910  to  191 1."^^  These  figures  exclude  contributions  to 
the  Livingstonia  Mission,  which  were  not  incorporated  in  the  Foreign 
Mission  Committee  accounts  until  1915,  but  the  Livingstonia  Mission 
had  been  characterised  from  the  outset  by  excessive  dependence  on  a 
few  wealthy,  mainly  Glaswegian,  donors,  such  as  Lord  Overtoun,  rather 
than  on  a broad  base  of  public  support.^® 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  evident  inability  of  the  World  Missionary 
Conference  to  attract  new  supporters  to  the  foreign  missionary  cause  in 
Scotland  may  reflect  a widespread  sense  of  disappointment  that  an 
extremely  prestigious  event  which  Scottish  church  leaders  had  managed 
to  secure  for  Edinburgh  against  international  competition  from  the  United 
States,  England,  and  Germany  proved  in  reality  to  be  rather  less  amenable 
to  Scottish  direction  than  had  originally  been  envisaged.  That  supposition, 
though  not  without  plausibility,  would  have  to  be  tested  against  the 
available  evidence  of  the  impact,  or  lack  of  impact,  of  the  conference  on 
levels  of  public  support  for  missions  in  England  and  elsewhere.  That 
research  remains  to  be  undertaken.  Nevertheless,  the  conclusion 
suggested  both  by  previous  research  and  by  this  article  is  that  even  in  the 
high  imperial  age,  when  the  idea  of  Christian  mission  enjoyed  a degree  of 
general  approval  by  public  opinion  that  was  both  unprecedented  and 
never  to  be  repeated,  enthusiastic  and  practical  commitment  to  the  cause 
of  spreading  the  gospel  overseas  remained  the  preserve  of  a small 
minority,  even  within  the  Scottish  church-going  public.  Despite  the 
strength  of  the  multiple  connections  binding  Scotland  to  the  British 
Empire,  it  appears  that  the  task  of  converting  the  subjects  of  the  empire  to 
Christ  was  never  more  than  a marginal  preoccupation  for  Scots. 

University  of  Edinburgh 


United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  Minutes  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee. 
27  February  1912,584-5. 

Dow,  “Domestic  Response  and  Reaction”,  i,  254,  259  n.l,  266;  J.  McCracken. 
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